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Birmingham committee, in October 
1789, was generally adopted, that 
theyfeltthemselvesentitledjto declare 
that they acted in the name and by 
the authority of the whole body of dis- 
senters throughout the kingdom. — 
The object of this plan was to form 
a well connected union of the dis- 
senters throughout England, by a 
chain of intercourse and communion, 
advancing in order through suc- 
cessive gradations to a representation 
of the whole body in a general or 
hational meeting at London. The 
adoption of this was strongly enfor- 
ced by Mr. Walker, both in his in- 
dividual capacity, and as the chair- 



man of the associated dissenters of 
Nottinghamshire,: Derbyshire, arid 
part of Yorkshire. Foi this pur- 
pose he addressed a letter to a gene- 
ral meeting at Leicester, in Decem- 
ber 1789, which, on account of the 
able manner in which it enforced 
the necessity of the proposed onion, 
Was afterward printed by different 
committees, generally circulated 
through the kingdom, and deem- 
ed to have contributed in no small 
degree to the adoption ot that vegu* 
lady organized system of action, 
which the plan contemplated. 
(To be continued.) 



REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Brief Observations on the Address to 
Jus Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey 
in the House of Lords, 1 3th June, 
1 8 10, by William Roscoe, Esq. — 
Liverpool printed, 1810. 44p.p. 

IF requires a considerable degree 
of civil courage, a quality of the 
first importance in perilous and bad 
times, to oppose the cairent of 
public opinion running in a wrong 
direction, and undauntedly to resist 
the " ardor civiurn prava jubenti- 
um." We are pleased to see a 
writer of the eminence to which 
the historian of Lorenzo De Medi- 
ci, and Leo X. is justly entitled, 
come forwavdonce more, after two 
former pamphlets on a similar sub- 
ject, in the laudable attempt to disa- 
buse popular ciior, and to publish 
truths that are displeasing, because 
they contravene hastily established 
but firmly rooted prejudices, and we 
willingly embrace the opportunity 
of endeavouring to give greater 
publicity to this pamphlet, as cor- 
roborating sentiments which have 
so repeatedly appeared in our pa- 
ges, on the' bad policy of continu- 
ing me war. 



The English nation never relin- 
quish their fondness for war, until 
they are forced by severe lessons 
learned in the rugged school of 
adversity, to sui render their pro- 
pensity for this despeiale game. 
To prove this fondness for war to 
be a prevailing favourite opinion 
in the English public, we have 
only to look back to the events 
of the pi esent reign. The peace of 
1763 was unpopular, and raised a 
great outcry against the makers. 
of it. However just was the odium 
against Lord Bute on account of 
bis favouritism and his tory p»iu- 
ciples of arbitrary power, probably 
the accusations against him for maL- 
ingthe peace were unfounded, and 
only proved that war was better liked 
by the nation than peace. A 
long series of aggressions on the 
part of a ministry of despotic high 
prerogative principles, in which 
however, let us remember they were 
supported by a large majority, both 
in and out of parliament, ended 
in the American 'war. Martial ar- 
dour, as far as coolly supplying the 
means, was now in full force, till 
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-want of success raised a popular 
clamour, which foiced lord North 
to resign, arid a peace was made ; 
yet the Marquis of Lansdowo be- 
came unpopular for making this 
veiy peace which had been urgent- 
ly demanded by the necessities of 
the nation, but which was very 
generally condemned, as soon as 
the pressuie of these difficulties were 
a little removed. In 1793, the na- 
tion again piecipitated itself into 
war, of which we are still partak- 
ing in the horrors, and we may le- 
eollect that the short peace of 1 SOI, 
was far fiom giving general ba'.is- 
faction. In the midst of this ge.ne- 
ral delusion, a few have thioygh eve- 
ry period laised their voices for 
peace, but the noisy clamour of the 
many has been for war. To vi hat 
cause are we to attribute this pie- 
dilection foi war ? Not to patriotism 
in its enlarged and comprehensive 
sense, not to generous ardent feel- 
ing ; but to a cold calculating po- 
licy, which in the American con- 
test sought to throw a shaie of the 
public burdens on the Americans, 
while in the present contest some 
veie desirous to be revenged by 
rising on the ruins -of an old rival, 
and others wished, from an enmity 
to freedom, to assist to stra'ngle 
in its cradle, alas ! too successfully, 
the new-born liberty of Fiance. 
To these sordid motives, which par- 
fake rather of a public nature, 
must be added the private merce- 
nary views' of a large portion of the 
public ; who, as conti actors, lean- 
jobbers, officeis in the army and 
navy,' barrack-masters, and a' long 
tiain cf others, whose occupation 
in one shape or another, 1'ike Othel- 
lo's, is war, were interested in its 
continuance. This poweiful pha- 
lanx is still-further increased by their 
isumerofcs relatives and connections, 
as so many-families had some of their 
members in a situati'on to profit by 



the war, in some shape or another. 
When all these things are taken into 
considei ation, the tage for war does 
not appear very difficult to be ac- 
counted for ; on principles, which 
many would not wish to avow, but 
which do not arise from the most 
honorable motives, or the best feel- 
ings of our nature. 

Under a conviction of this melan- 
choly truth, that war is still popular 
with the majority, and that this ei- 
rpr is unhappily undermining the 
foundations of'public and private 
vi,tue, and rapidly preparing the 
way for disti esses greater than those 
we have yet experienced, let us 
proceed to the review before us, by 
allowing the author to open the 
subject in his own words — 

•'< On the 13th of June, 1SI0, Eatl 
Grey mored, in the house of 
Lords, an address to his majesty, in 
which he proposed — 

" To state to his majesty, that 
n e cannot doubt his majesty's readi- 
ness to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of concluding a peace on just 
and reasonable terms ; but, that 
looking to the nature of the con- 
test in which we are engaged ; to 
the power of France, now unhappily 
established over the greater part of 
^Europe ; and to the spirit and charac- 
ter of the government of that country ; 
«e are convinced that this event, 
so anxiously desired by his majesty 
and his loyal people, will be best 
promoted, by proving to the woild, 
that while his majesty is actuated 
by the most just and moderate views, 
we possess the means of permanently 
supporting ihe honour and indepen- 
dence of our country, against e\ery 
species of attack by which the ene- 
my may hope to assail them. 

" That for this purpose, it is indis- 
pensably necessary, that his majes- 
ty's government should henceforth 
adopt a wise and systematic policy, 
regulated not only by a just esti* 
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mate of our present difficulties, but 
by a prudent foresight of the proba- 
ble exigencies of a protracted war- 
fare." 

" An amendment was moved by 
Lord Stanhope, purporting, that 
the house would pledge them- 
selves to maintain the law of the 
land, and to support the liberties 
of the people, and the trial by jury ; 
which was supported by the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Eail of Suffolk, and 
Lprd Erskine, — but was negatived ; 
upon which those noblemen imme- 
diately left the house. The mo- 
tion for the address was then pro- 
posed, and negatived by a majority 
of 134 peers against 72. 

"Thus then, it appears, that an 
address, purporting in substance, to 
be a recommendation to his majes- 
ty to continue the present war, 
was supported by 72 peers in oppo- 
sition to administration, and was 
negatived by 134- peers, who aie 
friendly to administration. 

" It will not, however, be suppos- 
ed, that the difference of opinion be- 
tween their lordships arose on the 
passages now quoted. That the 
present administration are at least 
as ready to carry on the war as their 
political opponents, cannot be doubt- 
ed; and they must have perceived 
with great satisfaction, that on this 
important subject, there is now no 
opposition of party, but that the 
expediency of continuing the war 
is generally and unequivocally ac- 
knowledged." 

Our author proceeds to show that 
there is no obstacle to peace from 
the want of reliance on the faith of 
our opponent m the treaties we may 
form with him. 

' If, however, any doubts could 
remain as to the purport of the 
proposed address, they would be 
speedily removed by adverting to 
the arguments used by the nobl*e 
lord in its support From these we 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XXIX* I 



learn, — and not without a consider- 
able portion both of surprize and 
concern, that his lordship is now 
of opinion, that 'we aveieduced to 
the dilemma, either that the attempt 
on our part to open the door to a 
negociatlon, would not conduce to 
the attainment of out object ; or, that 
if that object was attainable, it 
would be unaccompanied with those 
essential securities which alone could 

render it really valuable,' ' That 

when we consider that he who now 
sits exulting over the spoils of pros- 
trate Europe, is checked in his 
hopes of universal dominion, and 
retarded in his progress to a more 
extended despotism, by the power, 
resistance, and resouices of this 
country alone, it is impossible not 
to believe him impelled by all those 
influences which sway the human 
heart, to look to the ovevthow and 
destruction of Great Britain, as his 
fixed, his most desirable object ; as 
that in which all his passions are 
concentrated, and to which all his 
designs are directed. This object is 
the sole, aim of his policy, whether 
in war or in peace. To the lat- 
ter, whenever our enemy may incline 
to make it, we must only look as to a 

PERIOD DURING WHICH HE MAY WITH 
MORE SECURITY PURSUE HIS PLANS 
AGMNST THE FREEDOM, INDEPEN- 
DENCE, AND EXISTENCE OF THIS 
COUNTRY." 

*' The question between the ad- 
vocates of the war, and the fuends 
of peace, is now fairly at issuer On 
the facts and ciicumstauceson which 
their respetive opinions are founded, 
they are perfectly agreed The im- 
mense accession of power which our 
enemy has acquired in the course of 
the war, and the increasing difficul- 
ty of providing our own lesources, 
are "subjects not less expatiated up- 
on by the promoters of the war, than 
by those who wish for its termina- 
tion : but on this occasion, as ou 
i i 
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many others, from the same pre- 
mises, different persons have drawn 
different results. Those who are 
favourable to the continuance of the 
war, are of opinion that the succes- 
ses of Bonaparte have given him so 
decided a superiority over us, that 
there can be no- safety, either inpeace 
or war, whilst he retains his power ; 
and that it is more adviseable to de- 
vote the remainder of our strength 
to the possibility of oveiturning 
him, than to consent to a reconci- 
liation on any terms that can be pro- 
posed. Undoubtedly if that crisis 
be-.now arrived ; if our enemies be 
so far aggrandized, and this coun- 
try so (ar reduced by the present 
contest, that a pacification can only 
seal our destiny, and consign us over 
to slavery, dishonour, and contempt, 
it would be worse than folly, it 
would be the most detestable wick- 
edness, not to expend the last drop 
of oui blood, rather than submit to 
such a disgrace. Fortunately how- 
ever for us all, tins alarming penod 
is not yet arrived ; and it is pte- 
cisely to prevent its arrival, that 
these considerations ate offered to 
the public mmd. That the fiist 
promote] s and subsequent conductors 
of the war have done much to bring 
on such a ciisis, must be admitted ; 
but there aie in this country powers 
of le&istance which no misconduct 
of ministers can impair ; energies 
which no concuirence of exterior 
circumstances can destroy; which 
depend not on the prosperity, or 
the disorder of financial arrange- 
ments, huton the limbs and strength, 
on the heaits and minds of a people 
determined to be free. Whilst, 
therefore, the friends of peace per- 
ceive, in its fullest extent, the ad- 
ditional povi er acquired by our ene- 
my in the course of the war, they 
by no means admit that his supe- 
riority is so gieat and so de- 
cisive, as to render the establish- 



ment of peace, upon safe and ho- 
nourable terms, an event beyond 
all just and reasonable expectation. 
What may be the Consequence, 
if the same steps which have hither- 
to been pursued, should be persevered 
ia to afurther extent, they .cannot 
indeed foresee ; but they entertain 
not a doubt that, ttndei the present 
circumstances, a reconciliation might 
be effected, which should not only 
be consistent with the honour and 
interests of this country, but should 
place her beyond the apprehen- 
sion of danger fiom any power 
on eaith. In looking to the 
strength and resources of France, 
they are not so appalled as to be 
forgetful of their own. If it be 
true, that Fiance has obtained the 
ascendency over continental Eii- 
lope, it is equally true, that on 
the ocean this country is unrival- 
led If the revenues of France, 
extracted from her extended po- 
pulation, be gieat, those of this 
country, which aie supported not 
only by an active and industrious 
people, but by an inexhaustible 
foreign trade, are also gieat, and 
of a natute at least equally per- 
manent. If a season of peace 
would give facilities to the further 
power and aggrandizement of 
France, it would afford them in a 
much greater degree to this coun- 
try, which, from the excellence 
of her manufactures, the extent 
of her meicaiilile capital, and the 
incalculable superiotity of her fleets, 
is ready to enter on that cateer 
of national prosperity for which 
France is yet unprepared. Does 
it then follow, as an inevitable 
consequence, that because we are 
unable to ovei throw the power 
of France, we ale incompetent 
to defend ourselves from any 
attack which France maythink 
proper to direct against us ? or 
shall we be so much alarmed 
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at our present circumstances, as to 
suppose there is no safety but in 
desperation ? 

" Nor must it be understood that 
the depressing representations made 
respecting the condition and re- 
sources of this country, are to be 
admitted in an unqualified and 
unlimited sense. It is only when 
we contemplate the prosecution of 
the war, that we can be said to 
feel the insufficiency of our resour- 
ces, or the difficulties of our situa- 
tion. It is the immense expenditure 
of our military and naval establish- 
ments — the preparation of formida- 
ble and expensive expeditions — the 
profuse and wanton manner in which 
the wealth of the nation is unavoida- 
bly expended and misapplied during 
a state of warfare, that occasion this 
disproportion between our wants 
and our supplies. 

" To every object of ourown pro- 
tection — to every domestic improve- 
ment, and even to the liquidation 
of oui immense incumbrances, the 
revenues of the country are abun- 
dantly sufficient We are strong 

FOlt I'RACE, BUT WEAK FOlt WA11 J 
COMPETLNT TO DEFEND OURSELVES 
J ROM EVERY ATTACK THAT CAN BE 
MADB AGAINST US J BUT INCOMPE- 
TENT TO CHANCE THE DESTINY OF 
EUROPE, OR TO DRAG ITS PRESENT 
Ml LB U FROM HIS IMPERIAL HEIGHT. 

What, then, may we be allowed to 
ask, are the real and solid objections 
to a pacification ? Is there any clear 
and definite object for which we are 
now to continue the war? are we 
still to attempt the restoration of the 
house of Bourbon * or to insist upon 
indemnity for the pa\t, and security 
for the future ? Aie apprehensions 
still entertained, that, in case of a 
peace, our countrymen will throng 
in crouds to Paris, and bring back 
with them those pernicious princi- 
ples of licentious liberty, which for 
£>o many years vveie oui aversion and 



our dread? Amidst all our calami- 
ties, we have at least lived to see 
that once fertile pretext for animosi- 
ty and bloodshed exploded. The 
pestilential nuisance, which so im- 
minently threatened our safety, 
is effectually abated ; the filthy night- 
cellar, full only of thieves, trmrder- 
ers, and house-breakers, is cleansed ; 
the infamous brothel, in the neigh- 
bom hood of which rto decent per- 
son could think of living, is purifi- 
ed ; and in the place of these, we 
find as regular an edifice, as well 
barred, bolted, and secured, and 
inhabited by persons who conduct 
themselves in as orderly a manner, 
and with as much gravity and so- 
lemnity, as any in Europe. But if 
these ancient causes of dissentiou be 
removed, they have been replaced 
by others, whose influence on the 
community appears to be still more 
extensive ; till at length, the very 
situation into vJnch tve are brought 
by the war, is alleged as the most 
powerful lettwn for its continuance. 

For the performance of them we 
rely not on the f.uth of our ene- 
my, but on our own stienglb; not 
on his voluntary pciformaiice of 
them, but on our ability to in- 
foice tliem ; not on his forbear- 
ance and moderation, jbut on our 
own vigilance and piouiptitude. 
To assent to any treaty winch would 
disqualily us from these measures, 
and where we had to trust meiely 
to the assurances and promises of 
our adversaries, would be to betray 
the cause of our country. 

" Is it then possible to suppose 
that under the guarantee of such a 
treaty, where the deviation from 
it by one party would give to the 
other the right of immediate inter- 
ference, and justify a renewal of 
hostilities, preparations could be 
made by France, which could enable 
her, in a season of peace, and du- 
ring the confidence of amity, to 
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attempttheinvauon of this counry ? 
Granting to Lord Grey, that it 15 the 
sole object of the French ruler, whe- 
ther in peace or war, to accomplish 
the subjugation of these realms, 
are we, in consequence of a pacifi- 
cation, to sit tranquilly by, and 
see preparations made, which ac- 
cording to all teasonable conjecture, 
can have no other object in view 
than our ultimate destruction ? Is 
his lordship to be informed that in 
all periods and by every rale of 
international law, the hostile pre- 
parations of a neighboring state 
justify enquiries and precautions on 
the part of others, and that the pre- 
sent case diffeis in no respect from 
those which have before occurred, 
and must always occur, as long as 
independent nations have an exis- 
tence. In the relative situation of 
Great Britain and France, this has 
been recently exemplified. Among 
the causes for a renewal of hostilities 
assigned by his majesty's ministers 
in the year 1803, it was alleged 
that Fiance was making preparations 
in the ports of Holland for an in- 
vasion of this country, and this as- 
sejtion, sanctioned by the highest 
authority, produced upon the peo- 
ple at laige, that alarm and abhor- 
rence which the treacherous nature 
of such conduct could not fail to in- 
spire, andcontubuted in an eminent 
degree, not only to reconcile them 
to fresh sacrifices, but to render them 
eager for the prosecution of the war. 
Scarcely, however, had hostilities 
begun, when it was discovered that 
this circumstance, which, if it had 
teally existed, was a just and war- 
rantable ground of war, was found- 
ed in error or misrepiesentation, 
and that during a period of two years, 
not one step had been taken by our 
enemies, although they were then 
under the authority of the very man 
•who is still at the head of their go- 
vernment; to make pi eparations for 



that invasion which it seems we so 
greatly dread." 

In the following extract, when 
the author sets forth the real dangers 
of war, and the imaginary dangers 
of peace, we fully concur with him, 
that the formei are truly formidable, 
yet it seems probable, that he does 
not go far enough in appreciating 
the nsques which attend protracted 
warfare, and that he might with 
great propriety, have heightened 
the picture of our perilous situa- 
tion. 

" Fear has, however, no bounds, 
and national fear acts as an epi- 
demic. It may therefore, perhaps, 
be said, that although no avowed 
preparations may, during a state of 
peace, be made by France for the 
destruction of this country, yet that 
such a state will afford our enemies 
an opportunity of building a navy, 
in the various' ports now under their 
authority, to be leady for effecting 
their purpose in case of a rupture, 
the causes of which are always in 
the power of either party. This, 
however i«, in fact, only a recur- 
rence to the former argument, and 
consequently admits of a similar re- 
ply. Ships cannot be built, and 
navies formed in secret; and if such 
preparations were made, beyond 
the extent which tile exigencies of 
a country in a state of peace might 
require, they would first become 
the proper object of remonstrance, 
and, for want of explanation, of hos- 
tile inteiference, upon the admitted 
principle before stated; but, inde- 
pendent of this, it may justly beob- 
seived, that the period of peace is 
not the time in which a navy can 
be foimed. It is not hulks, and 
ropes, and canvass alone that consti- 
tute a navy; in older to render it 
complete, aud formidable, skilful 
commanders and hardy and expe- 
rienced seamen aie required, and 
these can only be obtained by a 
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long course of hostile discipline. 
That France should ever arrive at 
such a degree of maritime power, 
as to become formidable to this coun- 
try, there is but one chance, and 
that is, by our continuance of the 
present war. In the early periods 
of her revolution, France was not 
less inferior to her numerous adver- 
saries in military strength, resource's, 
and experience, than she is now m 
naval power ta this country ; yet, 
being driven bn by her enemies ei- 
ther to submission or resistance, she 
has, amidst dangers and calamities, 
internal dissention and external war, 
fought her way through derision, 
defeat, and disgrace, not only to 
victory and independence, but to ah 
unexampled degree of military pow- 
er and glory. In admitting there- 
fore with Lord Grey, that our ene- 
my now holds at his disposal the re- 
sources of all those' maritime powers, 
•who, in former times, have even dis- 
puted with ourselves the empire of the 
seas, let us not wantotfly and unne- 
cessarily compel him, for his own 
defence, to call those powers into 
action. After having united with 
our allies to render him great by 
land, let- us now at least take care 
that we do not render him great 
by sea. At present his navies are 
growing in the woods, and his sea- 
men tilling the fields, or filling the 
ranks of his armies. Let us be 
cautious how we compel them to ap- 
pear in more formidable situa- 
tions Men act not without mo- 
tives; and without our hostility, 
our adversary can have no adequate 
reason for engaging in the task of 
forming a naval establishment that 
may rival that of this country. In 
the present situation of the globe, 
he is already superior to every other 
naval power, and can therefore en- 
tertain no fear but from ourselves. 
Even our maritime strength is to 
him no legitimate object of envy. 
Ships, colonies, and commerce, 
w luch are to us of indispensible ne- 



cessity, are to him only of secondary 
importance. The attempt to attain 
them would only involve him in new 
contests, which it is hu true interest 
to avoid ; and notwithstanding his 
memorable language respecting 
them, which produced such a sen- 
sation in this country, there is little 
probability of his directing his efforts 
to this purpose; otherwise, he 
would not in the negociations of 
1 806, have proposed to divest France 
of so impoitant a poition of her 
colonial possessions, in both the 
East and West Indies. It is there- 
fore apparent, that if France ever 
become a great naval power, Eng- 
land must not only compel her to 
the necessity of it, but must under- 
take to be her instructor; and that 
for making an attempt which must 
necessarily employ so large a. pro- 
portion of her resources, she can 
have no motive but the ex- 
pectation of terminating a war, 1 he 
continuance of which cannot fail, 
from the nature and extent of our 
strength, to bo the perpetual object 
of her vigilance, and her appre- 
hension." 

Although the main position can- 
not be controverted, that every pas- 
sing year of the war finds us in a 
worse situation, yet it may be al- 
leged that the arguments in this ad- 
diess, are not so cogent as they 
might have been made. The author has 
not sufficiently dwelt on the proba- 
bility of the war being brought to 
our own doors; he has not mentioned 
the discontents of Ireland, the pro- 
bable issue of the struggle in Portu- 
gal, nor the effects which Bonapar- 
te's preparations are likely to have 
upon our funds and paper system. 
!Nay, on the other hand, when lie 
asserts thai Bonaparte's navies are 
yet in the forest, and that his sea- 
men are now tilting ths ground, or 
in the ranks of his army, he th'o vs 
the danger to a distance, and by 
lessening the people's fears, he di- 
minishes their de^iie for peac;. 
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The bad policy of having con- 
tinned the war so long, and the ab- 
surdity of perpetuating, or vainly 
attempting to eternalize warfare, are 
forcibly pointed out in: the follow- 
lowing lmes. 

" The Creator of the universe has 
not so disposed his works, that the 
prosperity or aggrandizement of one 
state must necessarily imply the de- 
basement or misfortune of another; 
and that the two great communities 
of Great Britain and France are not 
less calculated to assist each other 
in the cause of national honour and 
felicity, than they are to oppose 
each other by arms and violence. 
It must, however, unhappily be ad- 
mitted, that so fortunate a result 
must be the offspring of more gene- 
rous sentiments, and more enlight- 
ened views, than are at present to 
be expected from the recent conduct 
of either of these two poweriul 
countries; and that until such an 
event takes place, it will be incum- 
bent upon us, by every fair and jus- 
tifiable effort, to maintain ourselves 
upon an equality, at least, with our 
rival state; but it would be no less 
ctinunal than it would be absurd, 
to suppose that the meie superi- 
ority of one state is a sufficient 
giound for the permament hostility 
of anothei. In the community of 
nations, as in that of individuals, 
providence has detei mined that theie 
shall be degiecs of pre-eminence; 
and it is no more justifiable, to at- 
tack a nation by ws»r, on account 
only of its superior stiength or 
greatness, than it would be in 
puvate life to assassinate eijeiy 
person of higher rank than our- 
selves. It is only by industry, by 
mttgnty, by knowledge, by the 
encouiagement of enlarged and 
virtuous sentiments, by the cultiva- 
tion of the human mind in eveiy 
depaitment of science and of ait, 
that we ought to contend for su- 



periority over otbeVs. It is by such 
contests only that the human race 
can be effectually improved, and 
it is these alone that counteract 
the calamities which the brutal 
struggles of physical strength have 
hitherto inflicted upon mankind. 

" Had Lord Grey been fortunate 
enough to have restored peace to 
Europe' in 1806, what would pro- 
bably have been the situation of 
France at this moment? Is it cer- 
tain, or is it even probable, that 
Austria would a;,ain have been com- 
pelled to bite the dust, and Prus- 
sia have been destroyed as an in- 
dependent state ? Is it likely that 
Russia, Sweden and Deninaik, would 
have been found at this time in 
stiict alliance with France? Is it 
even certain, that if Ronaparte had 
not found an inflexible enemy in 
this country, against whom he 
wished to obtain new resources and 
new points of attack, he would 
have attempted the subjugation of 
Spain and Portugal; would he at 
tins moment have found himself the 
undisputed dictator of the conti- 
nent of Euiope ; or would a daugh- 
ter of the house of Austria have 
been the partner of his tbione? It 
is then, in all probability, because 
a reconciliation with Fiance did not 
take place, that we have now to re- 
gret the extended authority of our 
enemy, and the more formidable 
attitude which he has assumed with 
respect to what remains of the inde- 
pendence of Europe. What might 
have been the piesent posture of af- 
fairs, in case of such a pacification, 
cannot indeed be precisely deter- 
mined ; but we may with confi- 
dence assert, that no circumstances 
could have occuietl, which could 
have contributed to the aggrandize- 
ment of the Prcnch luler, in any 
degiee to be compared with what 
has actually taken place. It is in- 
deed true, that from the origin of 
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*he present contest, every effort 
that has been made to limit the do- 
minion and lepress the power of 
France, has tended only to increase 
them; vet the peuod in which this 
extraordinaiy accession has taken 
place, is, precisely that, between the 
negotiations in 1 808, and the present 
time. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, with a very considerable portion 
of Germany and Italy, might have 
been rescued from the authority, 
or secured from the influence of 
the enemy. 

" The astonishing difference between 
that and the present, has been occa- 
sioned, not by a peace, but by a 
continuation of the war; which 
whilst it has incieased the lesources, 
and extended the dominions of 
France, has greatly diminished the 
power and the influence of this coun- 
fry, has actually destroyed a gieat 
ptoportion of her military, and has 
reduced her to a situation, not only 
comparatively, but positively lower, 
than she tf>as at the time such pacific 
cation wasproposed " 

As to the. mode in which the war 
might be expected to be carried on 
in case Earl Grey and his party 
should succeed to power, we meet 
with the following observations, 
which show that little good would 
be effected by a change of plan, 
without a radical abandonment of 
the present system of war, and that 
the conversion of the war from of- 
fensive measures to defence, would 
avail very little. 

•'From this, and similar passages in 
the speech of Lord Grey, we dis- 
cover, that although he concurs with 
the present administration in the 
expediency of continuing the war, 
he differs with them as to the man- 
ner in which it ought to Be conduct- 
ed. It is true, he has not particular- 
ized the method which he would 
himself recommend for that pur- 



pose ; hut the general tenor of his 
observations enables us to conject- 
uie, with sufficient certainty, what 
that method would be. From these 
we find, that under his duection the 
contest would be carried on, rather 
upon a defensive, than an offen- 
sive system. That expensive under- 
takings and ruinous expeditions 
would be avoided ; but that we 
should maintain our fleets and ar- 
mies in full strength, ptincipally 
for our own defence. 

" But whilst the continuance of 
war, under any system, must inevit- 
ably add to our present burthens, 
it must at the same time operate so 
as to render us less able to bear 
them, by the inconveniencies and 
disadvantages Which it imposes upon 
that important portion of our revenue 
derived fiom our foreign trade. 
That we have not suffered so greatly 
fioat this cause as might have beeiv 
expected, is to be attributed to the 
uni emitting industiy and persever- 
ance of our meiehants, who, as long 
as any possibility remained of main- 
taining a commercial intercourse 
with the continent, did not fail to 
avail themselves of it to the fullest 
extent. Another aspect of aff.uis 
is now taking place; the maritime 
states of Europe no longer letain 
even the form of independence, 
but are incorporated with the do- 
minions of the conuueroi', and the 
comment is to be hermetically sealed 
against the introduction of Biitish 

merchandize. This, then, has 

brought on a new crisis, the effects 
of which cannot, as yet, be fully 
estimated, although they aie already 
too perceptible in the piesent state 
of the mercantile world Whether 
such an attempt on the part of the 
French ruler can be successful, or 
whether the measures resorted to by 
our merchants will be found ade- 
quate to counteract their effects, yet 
lemaiusto be tried; but it cannot 
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be doubted that e\ en if our adver- 
sary should fail in carrying his pur- 
pose fully into execution, he will 
succeed in throwing obstacles in the 
way of our commerce, and in ad- 
ding to its risks, whilst he dimini- 
shes its extent. At the same time 
it is seriously to be lamented that 
the means adopted in this country 
forcarryingiton, and without which 
it has been found impiacticable 
to counteract the precautions and 
restnctions of her enemies, are such 
as are highly injurious to the faith of 
either private or public transactions, 
and greatly derogatory to the nation- 
al character. That these disadvan- 
tages aie much increased hy the 
effects of our orders in council, and 
by the system of granting licences 
so justly and so forcibly reprobated 
by Lord Grey, cannot be doubted. 
Under the modified system of hosti- 
lity whi<h he would approve, it 
may be presumed, that these inju- 
rious resuictions would bp with- 
drawn ; but it cannot be contend- 
ed, that during a state of hostility, 
commeice can at all times be allow- 
ed its free opeiations; or that politi- 
cal objects will not frequently m- 
tetfere, so as to render restnctions 
indispensibly necessary, and to pro- 
duce mconvemencies and losses, 
for which it is impossible the ad', en- 
turer can be lepaid. 

" Nor is it difficult to perceive, 
that whilst a contiuuance of the war, 
tender a protracted system, would 
afibrd us no effectual relief, it would 
at the same time leave us nndei the 
operation of some of the worst conse- 
quences attendant on a state of hos- 
tility. Such a war would be. with- 
out ardour, and without hope. — En- 
terprize and conquest would be no 
more. — We might, indeed, prove to 
our enemy that " we are able to 
maintain the honour and independ- 
ence of our country against every 
attack that can be made againts us" 



but we are to leave him in the 
full exercise of that power, which 
may enable him to renew the at- 
tack as often as he pleases , till at 
length, having shewn him that we 
are invulnerable at all points, he 
desists, through mere weariness, 
from all further offence. 

" Is it not obvious, then, that in 
the present state of the contest 
between this country and France, 
the expressions of offensive and de- 
fensive war aie become convertible 
terms, and that there can be no 
definite limits prescribed between 
them ? 

" But it is unnecessary longer to 
dwell on the effects of a system, 
which, even if it were shown to be 
conducive to our interest, it is not 
in our power to adopt. — Will our 
adversary suffer us to measure out 
our hostility in such proportions as 
we may think proper ? — To advance 
and retire at pleasure ? — To take 
just as much or as little as we 
choose?-— And to spott with war as 
with a child's toy ? 

" The calamities of the physical 
world are temporal y. Earthquakes, 
plagues, and tempests, have their 
season ; but a protracted warfare 
is a perpetual earthquake, a 
perpetual pestilence, a perpetu- 
al storm ; ami to propose to any 
people the adoption of such a sys- 
tem, is to propose that they should 
resolve, not only to live in soirow, 
in wietchedness and in peril them- 
selves, but to entail the same ca- 
lamities on their descendants." 

To the following just sentiments, 
with w.hich the author sums up 
his appeal to the public, we coi- 
dialjy subscribe and recommend 
them to the serious attention of 
our readers. 

" The apprehensions so generally 
entenained in this country of the 
consequences of a peace with 
France* are rather the spe.ctr.es of 
an inflamed imagination, than the 
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legitimate offspring of reason and of 
truth. This will be the more ap- 
parent to any man, the moie he 
will endeavour to analyze and de- 
fine the vague, indistinct, and ge- 
neral positions of those who contend 
for a continuance, under some mode 
or ot/ier, of the present war. Very 
evident, substantial, and immediate, 
are, on the contiary, the evils that 
must lesult from its further prosecu- 
tion. However desirable it may be 
to this country to humble the pow- 
er and pride of France, experience 
has shown that it is not by hostility 
that this is likely to be effected. 
War, it appears, is the element in 
which she lives, the nutument on 
which she feeds ; and whilst war 
continues, she will continue to in- 
vigorate and strengthen herself at 
the expense of sui rounding states 
If, in compliance with the plan pro- 
posed by Lord Grey, the war be con- 
ducted on our part with economy 
and caution, and be principally con- 
fined to a defensive system, we shall 
only depress the spirit of the country, 
and prolong the anxiety and distresses 
of the people, by an inefficient, a pro- 
tracted, and, in the end, a riunous 
waifare. If, on the other hand, 
we resort to measures of annoyance 
and attack ; if we fit out expensive 
armaments, engage in hazardous 
expeditions, and subsidize with im- 
mense sums every country that can 
be induced to oppose our enemy, 
we must expect a repetition of the 
same misfortunes that we have hereto- 
fore experienced. A long course of 
disastious events has shown that it 

IS NOT IN THE POWER OF THIS COUN- 
TRY TO CONTR0UL THE AFtAlRS, 
AND PRESCRIBE THE DESTINY OF 

Europe; and that it is only to a 

CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES AND A 
SEASON OF REPOSE, THAT WE ARE NOW 
TO LOOK FOR EFFECTUAL RELIEF." 

We probably could not close 
our review in a more appiopriate 
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manner than by referring our rea- 
deis to the following extract ftom 
the speech of Beinadotte to the 
Swedes. " In opposition to the 
supporters of our war S3'stem, we 
have heie the language of a warrior, 
well qualified to appieciate the hor- 
rors of war, and who has felt them 
himself. In this respect, as a prac- 
tical operator, he diffeis from our 
closet politicians, who sit at home, 
and calmly contemplate war and de- 
struction at a distance Let us not 
disdain lo be taught by an ene- 
my. 

" I have beheld war close at hand ; 
I know all its ravages; there is no 
conquest which can console a coun- 
try for the blood of its children shed 
in a foieign land. I have seen the 
great emperor of the French, so of- 
ten crowned with the laurels of vic- 
toiy, sui rounded by his invincible 
armies, sigh after the olive bianch 
of peace. Yes, gentlemen, peace 
is the alone glouous object of a wise 
and enlightened government, it is 
not the extent of a state which con- 
stitutes its force and independence; 
it is its laws, its countiy, its com- 
meice, and above all its national 
spirit." 

There is good reason to believe 
that Beinadotte speaks the lan- 
guage of sincenty. An internal evi- 
dence appears to warrant the asser- 
tion. It is also probable that he 
has told us what are the genuine 
sentiments of Bonaparte, w ho has on 
many occasions shown himself a 
friend to peace, and it is probable, 
he is really so, not merely on the 
ground of policy, but on the prin- 
ciple of a latent humanity, which 
even the possession of power has not 
obhteiated. In one point of view, 
this declaration of Bonapaile's pa- 
cific sentiments, as by authority, is 
important, as tending to show his 
willingness to make peace at the 
present juncture. K. 
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